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To conclude the 9th number, and prevent a break 

‘n the matter when the volume is bound, the origi- 

nal and miscellaneous articles are thrown back to 
age 308, 

The 11th No. of the “address of the Philadelphia 
Society for the promotion of national industry”? 1s 
received. It contains a great body of lighiy umpor- 
tant statistical facts, such as should be tainiliar to 
every reflecting man, and we will give it a place in 
the RecisreR as soon as possible. 





coarse manufactures; the charges of which being 
greater in proportion to their greater bulk, aug- 
ment the disadvantage, which has just been dce- 
scribed. 

As in most countries, domestic supplies maintain 
a very considerable competition with such foreign 
productions of the soil as are imported for sale, if 
the extensive establishment of manufactories in the 
United States does not create a similar competition 
in respect to manufactured articles, it appears to 
he clearly deducible, from the considerations which 
have been mentioned, that they must sustain a dou- 
ble loss intheir exchanges with foreign nations, 
strongly conducive to an unfavorable balance of 
trade, and very prejudicial to their interests, 








These disadvantages press with no small weight 
onthe landed interest of the country. Ja seasons 
of peace, they cause a serious deduction from the tn- 
trinsic value of the products of the soil. In the time 
of awar, which should cither involve ourselves, or 
another nation, possessing a considerable share of 
our carrying trade, the charges on the transporta- 
tion of our commodities, bulky as most of themare, 
eould hardly failto prove a grievous burcden tothe 
farmer, while obliged to depend in so greata de- 
gree as he now does, upon foreign markets, for the 
vent of the surplus of his labor. 


It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that 
though the promoting of manuiactories may be the 
interest of a part of the unica, it is contrary to that 
of another part. ‘The northern and southern regi- 
ons are sometimes represented as having adverse 
interests in this respect. Those are called manu- 
facturing, these agricultural states; and a species of 
opposition is imagined to subsist between the ma- 
nufacturing an! agricultural interest. 


This idea of an opposition between those two in- 
terests is the common error of the early periods of 
cvery country; but experience gradually dissipates 
it. Indeed they are perceived so often to succour 
and to befriend each other, that they come at length 
to be considered as one: a supposition which has 
been frequently abused, and is not universally true. 
Particular encouragements of particular manufac- 
tures may be ofa nature to sacrifice the interest of 
landholders to those of manufacturers: but it is ne- 
vertheless a maxim well estab} shed by experience, 
and generally acknowledged wheve there has heen 
suficient experience, that the “aggregate” prospe- 
rity of manufactures, and the “aggregate” prospe- 





= = = 
market for the surplus produce of the soil, is aione 
a colvincing argument of its truth. 

Ideas of a conirariety of interests between the 
northern and soutiiern regions of the union, are m 
the main as unfounded as they are mischievous, 
The diversity of circumstances, on which such a 
contraricty is usually predicated, authorises a di- 
rectly contrary conclusion. Mutual wants consti- 
tute one of the strongest links of political connexion; 
and the extent ofthese bearsa natural proportion 
tothe diversity in the means of mutual supply. 

Suggestions of an opposite complexion are ever 
tobe deplored, as unfriendly to the steady pursuit 
of one greatcommon cause, and to the perfect har- 
mony ofall the parts. 

In proportion as the mind is accustomed to trace 
he intimate connexion of interest, whiclr subsists 
between all parts of society, united under the same 
government—the infinite variety of channels which 
serve to circulate the prosperity of each and 
through the rest—in that proportion it will be little 
apt to be disturbed by solicitudes and apprehen- 
sions, Which origimate in local discriminations. If. 
isa truth as importznt as it is agreeable, and oneto 
which it is not easy to imagine. exceptions, that 
every thingtending to establish substantial and per- 
manent order, in the affairs of a country, to in- 
crease the total mass of industry and opulence, is 
ultimately beneficial to every part of it. On the 
creditof this great truth, an acquiescence may safe- 
ly be accorded, from every quarter, to all institu. 
tions, and arrangements, which promisea confirma- 
tion of public order, and an augmentation of nation- 
al resource. 

But there are more particular considerations 
which serve to fortify the idea, that the encourage- 
ment of manufactures is the interest of all parts of 
the union. Ifthe northern and middle states should 
be the principal scenes of such establisy:nents, they 
would immediately benefit the more southern, py 
creating a demand for productions, some of which 
they have in common with the other states, and 
others of which are either peculiar to them, or more 
abundant, or of better quality than elsewhere, 
These productions, principally, are timber, flax, 
hemp, cotton, wool, raw silk, indigo, iron, lead, furs, 
hides, skinsand coals; of these articles, cotton and 
indigo are peculiar te the southern states; as are, 
hitherto, lead and coal; flax and hemp are or may 
be raised in greater abundance there, than inthe 
more northern states; and the wool of Virginia ‘is 
said to be of better quality than that of any other 
state: a circumstance rendered the more probable 
by the reflection, that Virginia embraces the same 
latitudes with the finest woolcountries of Europe. 
The climate of the south is also better adapted to 
the production of silk. : 

The extensive cultivation of cotton can perhaps: . 
hardly be expected, but from the previous estab- 





lishment of domestic manufactor.es of the article; 
bers the surest encouragement and vent for the 
‘others, would result from similar establishments in 


rity of agriculture are intimately connected. In| respect to them. 

the course of the discussion which has had place,; A full view having now been taken of the induce. 
various weighty considerations have been adduced | mentsto the promotion of manufactures in the Unit- 
| ed States, accompanied with an examination of the 


Operating in sasport of this maxim. Perhaps the 


Superior steadiness of the demand of a domestic 
Vor. SVL —a038. 





principal objections which are commonly urged in 
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opposition, it is proper in the next place, to consi- tions combat each other, prudence seems to dic-. 
derthe means by whichit may be effected, as intro-' tate, that the expedients in question, ought to be 
ductory toa specification of the objects which, in ‘indulged with a sparing hand. 

the present state of things, appear the most fit tobe| IV. Pecuniary bounties. 

encouraged, and ofthe particular measures which} This has been found one of the most efficacious 
it may be advisable to adopt, in respect to each. means of encouraging manufactures, and it is, jn 

In order toa better judgment of the means pro-! some views, the best. though it has not yet been 
per to be resorted to by the United States, it will | practiced upon by the government of the U. States, 
be of use to advert to those which have been em- | (unless the allowance on the exportation of dried 
ployed with success in other countries, The prin., and pickled fish and salted meat could be consider- 
cipal of these are— ed asa bounty) and though it is less favored by pub. 

I. Protecting duties—or duties on those foreign | lic opinion than some other modes—its advantages 
articles which are: the rivals of the domestic ones in- | are these— 
tended to be encouraged. 1. It is a species of encouragement more posi- 

Duties of thisnature evidently amount toa virtu- | tive and direct than any other, and for that very rea- 
al bounty on the domestic fabrics, since, by enhanc-}son, has a more immediate tendency to stimulate 
ing the charges on foreign articles, they enable | and uphold new enterprizes, increasing the chances 
their national manufacturers to undersell all their | of profit, and diminishing the risks of loss, in the 
foreign competitors. ‘lhe propriety of this species | first attempts. 
of encouragement need not be dwelt upon; asitis} 2. Kt avoids the inconvenience of a temporary 
not only a clear result from the numerous topics augmentation of price, which is incident to some 
which have been suggested, but is sanctioned by | other modes, or it produces it toaless degree; ei- 
the laws of the United States, ina variety of instan- | ther by making no addition to the charges ou the ri- 
Ces: it 4s the additional recommendation of being | val foreign article, asin the case of protecting duties, 
a resource cf revenue. Indeed all the duties im-| or by making a smaller addition. The first happens 
posed on imported articles, though with an exclu-! when the fund forthe bounty is derived from a dif- 
sive view to revenue, have the effect in contempla-| ferent object (which may or may not increase the 
tion, and, except where they fall on raw materials, | price of some other article, accordig to the nature 
wear a beneficent aspect towards the manufactures | of that eb ject;) the second, when the fund is derived 
of the country. from the same or a similar object of foreign manu- 

Il. Prohibitions of rival articles, or duties equiva-| facture. One per cent. duty on the foreign article; 
lent to prohibitions. converted into a bounty onthe domestic, will have 

This is another and an efficacious means of en-} an equal effect with a duty of two percent. exclu- 
couraging national manufactures: but in general it | sive of such bounty; and the price of the foreign 
is only fit to be employed when a manufacture has | commodity is liable to be raised, in the one case, in 
made such a progress, and is ingo many hands, as} the proportion of one per cent. in the other, in that 
to insure a due competition, and an adequate sup- | of two per cent. Indeed the bounty, when drawa 
ply, on reasonable terms. Of duties equivalent to | from another source, is calculated to promote a re- 
prohibitions, there are examples inthe laws of the] duction of price; because, without laying any new 
United States, and there are other cases to which | charge on the foreign article, it serves to introduce 
the principle may be advantageously extended: but] a cempetition with it, and to increase the total 
they are not numerous. quantity of the article inthe market. 

Considering a monopoly of the domestic market] 3. Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, 
to its own manufacturers as the reigning policy of/a tendency to produce scarcity. Amn increase of 
manufacturing nations, a similar policy, on the part | price is not always the immediate, though, where 
of the Unitéd States, in every proper instance, is| the progress of a domestic manufacture coes not 
dictated, it might almost be said, by the principles | counteract a rise, it is commonly the ultimate effect 
of distributive justice; certainly, by the duty of en-| of an additional duty. In the interval, between the 
deavoring to secure to their own citizens a recipro- laying of the duty and a proportionable increase of 
city of advantages. price, it may discourage importation, by interfering 

lif. Prohibitionsof the exportation of the materi-| with the profitsto be expected from the sale ofthe 
als of manufactures. article. 

The desire of securing acheap and plentiful sup-| 4. Bounties are sometimes not only the best, but 
ply for the national workmen, and where the arti-| the only expedient, for uniting the encouragement 
cle is either peculiar to the country, or of peculiar | of a new object of agriculture, with that of a new 
quality there, the jealousy of enabling foreign work- object of manufacture. I€ is the interest of the. 
men tg rival those of the nation, with its own ma-| farmer to have the production of the raw material 
terials, are the leading motives to this species of promoted, by counteracting the interference of the 
regulation. It ought not to be affirmed, that it is foreign material of the same kind—It is the interest 
in no instance proper; but it iscertainly one which | of the manufacturer to have the material abundant 
ougit to be adopted with great circumspection,|]or cheap. If, prior to the domestic production © 
and unly in very plain cases, It isseenat once that}the material, in suflicient quantity, to supply the 
its immediate operation isto abridge the demand | manufacturer on good terms, a duty be laid upo# 
and keep down the price of the produce of some | the importation of it abroad, with a view to promote 
other branch of industry, generally speaking, of} the raising of it at home, the interest both of the 
agriculture, to the prejudice of those who carry it|farmer and manufacturer will be disserved. By 
on; and though if it be really essential to the pros-|¢*.er destroying the requisite supply, or raising 
perity of any very important national manufacture, | the price of the article, beyond what can be afford- 
it may happen that those who are injured in the first | ed to be given for it, by the conductor of an infant 
instance, may be eventually indemnified, by the su-| manufacture, it is abandoned, or fails; and there 
perior steadiness of an extensive domestic market | being no domestic manufactories, to create 4 de- 
depending on that prosperity: yet in a matter, in| mand for the raw material, which is raised by whe 
which there is so muci room for nice and difficult | farmer, it is in vain, that the competition of the like 
combigations, in which such Opposite considera-} foreign articles, may have been destroyed. 
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It cannot escape notice, thata duty upon the im- 
portation of an article can no otherwise aid the do- 
mestic production of it, than by giving the latter 

eater advantages in the home market. It can have 
ne influence upon the advantageous sale of the arti- 
cle produced, inforeagn markets; notendency there- 
fore to promote 1ts exportation. : 

The true way to conciliate these two interests, 18 
to lay aduty onforeign manufactures of the material, 
the growth of which is desired to be encouraged, 
and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of 
bounty, either upon the production of the material 
itself, or upon its manufacture at home, or upon 
both. In this disposition of the thing, the manu- 

acturer commences his enterprize, under every ad- 
vantage, whichis attainable as to quantity or price 
of the raw material: and the farmer, if the bounty 
be immediately given to him, is enabled by it to en- 
ter into a successful competition with the foreign 
material: if the bounty be to the manufacturer on so 
uch of the doinestic material as he consumes, the 
operation is nearly the same; he has a motive of in- 
terest to prefer the domestic commodity, it of equal 
quality, even at higher price, than the foreign, so 
long asthe difference of price is any thing: short of 
" the bounty, which is allowed upon the article. 

Except the simple anc ordinary kinds of house- 

hold manufacture, or those for which there are very 
commanding local advantages, pecumiary bountics, 
are in most cases indispensable to the introduction 
ofa new branch. A stimulus and a support not less 
powerful and direct is, generally speaking, essen- 
tial to the overconiing of the obstacles which arise 
fromthe competitionof superior skill and maturity 
elsewhere. Bounties are especially essential, in re 
gard to articles, upon which those foreigners who 
have been accustomed to supply a country are in 
the practice of granting them. 
_ The continuance of bounties on manufactures 
Jong established, must alinost always be of question- 
able policy; because a presumption would arise in 
every such case, that there were natural and inhe- 
rent impediments to success. But innew undertak- 
ings, they are as justifiable, as they are oftentimes 
necessary. 

There is adegree of prejudice against bounties, 
from an appearance of giving away the public mo- 
Rey, withoutan immediate consideration, and from 
a supposition, that they serve to enrich particular 
Classses, at the expense of the community. 
_ But neither ofthese sources of dislike will bear a 
Serious eXamination. There is no purpose to which 
public money can be more beneficially applied, than 
to the acquisition of a new and useful branch of in- 
dustry; no consideration more valuable than a per- 
Manent addition to the general stock of productive 
labor, 

_ As to the second source of objection, it equally 

hevagainst other modes of encouragement which are 
admitted to be eligible. As often as a duty upon 
a foreign article makes an addition to its price, it 
fauses an extra expense to the community, for the 
benefit of the domestic manufacturer. A bounty 
does no more. But it is the interest of the suciety, 
in each case, to submit to a temporary expense, 


which is more than compensated, by an incrcase of 


industry and wealth—by an augmentation of re- 
Sources aud independence—and by the circum- 


Se + ial . ; 

stance of eventual cheapness, which has been notic- 

ed in another place 
V. Premjums. 


These are of a nature allied to bounties, though 


3° . . 
“istinguishable from them in some important fea- 


Bounties are applicable to the whole quantity of 


an article produced or manufactured, or exported, 
and involve a correspondent expense: premiums 
serve to reward some particular excellerice or su- 
periority, some extraordinary exertion or skill, and 
are dispensed only in a small number of cases.— 
But their effect is to stimulate general effort, con- 
trived so as to be both honorary and lucrative, they 
address themselves to different passions, touching 
the chords as well of emulation as of interest. They 
are accordingly a very economical means of excite 
ing the enterprize of a whole community. 


there are various societies in different countrie% 
whose objectis the dispensation of premiums for the 


encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
and commerce: and tho’ they are, for the most part 
voluntary associations, with comparatively slender 
funds, their utility has been immense. 


Much has 
been done by this mean in Great Britain; Scotland 
in particular, owes materially to it a prodigious amc- 
lioration of condition. From a similar establishment 
in the United States, supplied and supported by the 
goverment of the union, vast benefits might reason- 
ably be expected. 

Vi. The exemption of the meterials of manufac- 
tures from duty. 

The policy of that exemption, as a general rule, 
particuiarly in reference to new establishments, is 
obvious. Itcan hardly ever be advisable to add the 
obstructions of fiscal burdens to the difficulties 
which naturally embarrass anew manufacture; and 
where it is matured and in condition to become an 
object of revenue, it is, generally speaking, better 
that the fabric, than the material, should be the sub- 
ject oftaxation. Ideas of proprotion between the 
quantum of the tax and the value of the article can 
be more easily adjusted in the former than in the 
latter case, An argument for exemptions of this kind 
in the United States, is to be derived from the prac- 
tice, as far as their necessities have permitted, ot 
those nations whom we are to meet as competitors 
in our own and in foreign markets. 

Vil. Drawbacks of the duties which are imposed 
onthe materials of manufactures. 

It has already been observed, as a general rule, 
that duties on those meterials ought, with certain 
exceptions, to be forborne. Of these exceptions, 
three cases occur, which may serve as exainples— 
one, where the material is itself an chject of general 
or extensive consumption, and a fit and productive 
source of revenue;—another, where a rmuanufacture 
of a simpler kind, the competition of which with a 
like domestic article is desired to be restrained, 
partakes of the nature of a raw material, from being 
capable, by a further process, to be converted into a 
manufacture of a different kind, the introduction or 
growth of which is desired tobe encouraged: a third, 
where the material itselris a production of the coun. 
try, and in sufficient abundance to furnisha cheap 
and plentiful supply to the national manufacturers, 

Under the first description comes the article of 
molasses, Itisnotonly a fair object of revenue, but 
being a sweet, it is just that the consumers of it 
should pay a duty as well asthe consumers of sugar. 

Cottons and linens in their white state, fall under 
the second description: a dut¥ upon such as are im- 
ported is proper to promote the domestic manufac. 
ture of similar articles in the same state—a draw. 
back of that duty is proper to encourage the print- 
ing and staining at homc of those which are broucht 
from abroad When the first of these manufactures 
has attained sufficient maturity in a country, to firr- 





tures, 


nish a full supply for the second, the utility of tle 
drawback ceases. 
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The article of hemp either now does or may be 
expected soon to exemplify the third case, in the 
United States. 

Where duties on the materials of manufactures 
are not laid for the purpose of preventing a competi- 
tion with some domestic production, the same rea- 
sons which recommend, as a general rule, the ex- 
emption of those materials from duties, would re- 
commend, as a like general rule, the allowance of 
drawbacks in iavor of the manufacturer: according- 
ly, such drawbacks are familiar in countries which 
systematically pursue the business of manufactures; 
which furnishes an argument for the observance of 
a similar policy in the United States; and the idea 
fas been adopted by laws of the union, in the in- 
stances of salt and molasses. Itis believed that it 
will be found advantageous to extend it to other 
articles. 

Vill. The encouragement of new inventions and 
discoveries, at home, and of the introduction into 
the United States of such as may have been made 
in other countries; particuliarly those which re- 
Jate to machinery. 

it is customary with manufacturing nations to pro- 
hibit, under severe penalties, the exportation of 
implements and machines, they have either invent- 
ed or improved. Where are already objects for a 
similar regulation in the United States; and others 
may be expected to occur from time to time.— 
The adoption of it seems to be dictated by the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. Greater liberality, in such re- 
spects, might better comport with the general spirit 
et the country; but a selfish and exclusive policy in 
other quarters, will not always permit the free in-! 
dulgence ofa spirit which would place us upon an 
equal footing. As far as prohibitions tend to pre- 
rent foreign competitors from deriving the benefit of 
the improvements made at home, they tend to in- 
crease the advantages of those by whom they may 
have been introduced —and operate as an encou- 
ragement to exertion. 

IX, Judicious regulations for the inspection of 
matrufactured commodities. 





means, by which the prosperity of manufactures may 
be promoted. It isindeedin many cases one of the 
most essential. Contributing to prevent frauds upon 
consumers at home, and exporters to foreign coun- 
trics—to improve the quality and preserve the cha- 
racter of the national manufactures, it cannot fail to 
aid the expeditious and advantageous sale of them, 
and to scrve asa guard against successful competi- 
tion from other quarters. The reputation of the 
fiour and lumber of some states, aud of the potash 
of others, bas been esiablished by an attention to 
this point. And the like good name might be pro- 
cured for those articles, wheresoever produecd, 
y a judicious and uniform system of inspection 
throughout the ports of the United States. A like 
system might, also, be extended with advantage to 
other commodities 

XK. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from 
place to place. 

Xi. The facilitating of the transportation of com- 
modities. 

The foregoing are the principal of the means by 
which the growth of manufactures is ord nar:ly pro- 
moted. 
measures of government, which have a direct view 
to manifactures, should be calculated te assist and 
prytect them; but that those which only collateralh 
affect them, in the general course of the adiministra- 


tion, should be guarded from any peculiar tendency 


It is, however, not merely necessary that } 





to injure them 


The possibility of a diminution of the revenue, 
may present itself, as an objection to the alTange. 
ments which have been submitted. 

But there is no truth which may be more firmly 
relied upon, than that the interests of the revenue 
are promoted by whatever promotes an increase 9; 
‘national industry and wealth. 

In proportion to the degree of these, is the capa. 
city of every country to contribute to the public 
treasury; and when the capacity to pay is increas. 
ed, or even is not decreased, the only consequence 
of measures which diminish any particular resource 
isthe change of the object. If by encouraging the 
manufacture of an article at home, the revenue, 
which has been wont to accrue from its importation, 
should be lessened, an indemnification can easily be 
found, either out of the manufacture itself, or from 
some other object which may be deemed more con. 
venient. 

To fill up the chasm hers, we annex the opinons of 
the ex-president, Mr. Jefferson, on the same sub. 
ject, given in reply to a letter from Benjamin Aus. 
tin, esq. of Boston. 

[Then follows the letters of those distinguished per. 
sons, which itis not needful for us to re-publish, thee 
having already been inserted in the WexKx.y Reeistee, 
Vol. X page 24.) 





am 


American Glass. 
A few days since, the editor of the Werxtr 
Resisrer received the following very handsome 
and complimentary letter: 





Boston, June 9, 1819. 

Siz-~Beinga subscriber to your valuable Reats- 
Tes, [have with pleasure witnessed your zeal te 
promote the interests of the manufactories of our 
country; and, in behalf of the NEW ENGLAND GLass 
MANUFACTORY COMPANY, I have taken the liberty of 
forwarding to you, agreeably to the above bill of lad- 
ing, a box containing one pair quart decanters an! 
one pair quart pitchers, made at the Wew Englana 
glass factory, which they beg your acceptance of. 

It will no doubt be pleasing to you to learn that 
these works are extensive, and can rival any glass 
manufactory in Europe, for richness of cutting and 
quality of glass; and want but the aid of govern- 
thent to protect us from the English manufacturers 
(who are particularly hostile to this factory ) to ren- 
der it secure tothe proprietors and an ornament to 
our country. 

Respecifully, vours, 
DEMING JARVES. 
For the N. E. Glass man. Co. 

By this letter, something neat was expected, 
nor wera we disappointed; the articles have beea 
compared with others of European manufactur 
and certainly rival, if they are not superior to any 
that we have scen, either for richness of cutting 
quality of glass. (hey well deserve to be calit 
superb—and if any one can desire to have better 
ware than this, his taste must be exquisite indeed, 

For this elegant compliment, the editor of the 
Resisren begs leave to offer his best wishes ow 
the M. FE. glass manufacturing company; hoping, that 
while their establishment secures them an adequate 
profit, it may long remain, as it now Is, an ornament 
of our country--and to Mr. Jarves, for the hand- 
some manner in which he introduced the bDeautru 
donation, his peculiar thanks ure justly due. 

Advertinge to the close of Mr. Jarves’ letter, it 
naturally began to think what the British goverit 
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ment would do in a case like this? Our readers very | 


well know, thatiweare not over-fond ‘ashions, usages 
er laws of Britian,—yet we have many times told 
them that the people ofthe United States, so prone 
to ape all her jim-crack notions, too generally set 
thei: faces against her wholesome regulations: thus, 
we joined her in bawling about “Spanish patriots” 
and Russiun patriocs, and have our dandies as well 
as she: we seemed almost willing to consent to the 

roud declaration that she was “tighting for the li- 
perties of the world,” and then she gives us J'ala- 
vera trowsers and an odd looking sort of wheel-car- 
riages called “buggies.” All these things are well; 
but the moment in which we begin to regard nati- 
analindus:ry as she does, no matter whether applied 
to manufactures or commerce, eveiy Briton in our 
country, from the representative of “majesty” down 
to the representative ofa bobbin-shop at Manches- 
ecr, becomes our enemy; and, from so much leading 
the fashions, they alsolead public opinion, and say 
—«why should you make any thing at all, when 
you can buy itso much cheaper?” Vhe logic of this 
js easily understood by the following facts: 

Great Britain levies a duty of 114/. per cent. on 
glass manufactures imported: 10V/. original value 
being swelled by the duty, to cost the consumer 
2147. 

‘The United States’ duty is 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and 1002 original value costs the consumer, 
the duties added, 1201. 

The British duty is almost six times as high as that 
which we levy—it amounts to a prohibition; and 
affords asevere reproofto those impudent English- 
men who tellus it is better to iinport than to manu- 
facture, because we can purchase a thing’ cheaper 
than wecan make it. 

What is meant by the word “cheap,” as applied 
to the price of commodites? It depends wholly upon 
the adility to pay for them. Calico may be as dear at 
six cents per yard as ata dollar: it is the means of 
obtaining the purchase-meney which determines 
the quantity ofthe value. 

The average price of bread stuffs in the United 
States, isat this time nearly 50 per cent. lower than 
in England; yet England will not receive of us even 
the “staifof life,’? on cheap terms, because it would 
affect the profits of her own agriculturalists. She 
thus denies us the means to pay, while she invites 
us to purchase, because Aer goods are cheap! Such 
is the difference between meum and tuum. 

These principles are beginning to be well under. 
stood, because every body begins to feel the force 
of their operation. The “freedom of trade,’’ and 
the saying, “let trade reguiate itself” is very pret- 
ty. Butthereisnosuch thing. As well might we 
Say, let smoke regulate itself. My neighbor may le- 
Sally build himself an house on his own ground, 
higher than mine; he thus obstructs the free action 
ofthe air, and I must raise my chimney or be smo- 
thered with smoke—but if his house were of the 


same heighth as mine, there would not be any neces- 


Sity for this defensive measure on my part. How 
could he regard such a procedure as hostile to him— 
or be soimpudent as to say tome, “let smoke regu- 
late itself!” But so it is, that though Great Bri- 
fain prohibits the importation even of bread stuffs, 
Sie is offended with every nation which tases her 
calicoes at such a rate as will protect their home 
manufactures! 

As to the articles immediately before us, those 
ch glass wares, they are purely things of luxury; 
— indeed, to the eye, and interesting to those 
VhO delight to observe the progress of the arts: but 


Ti 


shey add nething cither te the comfert or conve- !rate requirements ef government, with greater erse 


‘taxation that can be presented to us from abroad. 
The wealthy wili have such glasses;—and we say, 
‘let them have them, ifthey please. But we have 
an undoubted right to give our surplus money such 
‘a direction as will support our surplus laber; and to 
‘impose such high duties upon unnecessary articles 
‘imported, as will induce ali to purchase like arti- 
‘cles ofhome manufacture—equalling, or surpassing, 
‘the foreign product, in every desirable quality; and 
ithus preserve our money to the home circulation. 
,No one can complain of this: for the pride which is 
| gratified in the possession of such articles, is founded 
‘upon acomparison with those possessed by others, 


,and it cannot lose any of its effect by a measure 


that bears equaily uponail. ‘hese remarks apply 
to all things of luxury—and any article of luxury that 
can be made at home, ought not tobe imported by 
any country, except the labor of that country should 
be less than the means of its profitable employment, 
which rarely occurs; and at present exists not in any 
civilized nation. If the whoie laberinthe U. States 
for example, were appropriated to agriculture, onzy, 
it istrue we m ht “ve, but we should live very dif- 
ferent fromthe mannerin which we now do; deprived 
of nearly all the embellishments and most of the 
conveniences of life-so live, that life would be 
hardly worth having. It is by the happy com- 
bination of things indispensable necessary—con- 
venient—comfortable, or luxurious, that zest is 
given to existc:.ce, and a praise-worthy emulation 
excited without which men weuld be little better 
than the beasts of the field. 


this Juxurious qualty—such as we use for windows 
are necessaries, and all the plain wares are conve- 
niences or comforts, contributing greatly to happr 
ness. Our home-made window gliss is the best in 
the world that we know of, an‘1is disposed ofat very 
reasonable rates; and our common wares are as 
good as the imported. The manufactories now ex- 
isting, we are assured, might soon be so extended, 
or increased, as to equal our wishes or wants, if the 
foreign products were wholly excluded, and with- 
out materially affecting the nominal prices—dear 
or chexp: many tens of thousands of persons are 
now idle in the United States, because thev cannot 
get any thing to do, suited to their qualifications 
and capacities; and the amount of what they might 
and would earn, if the opportunity was offered to 
them, is as so mnch lost with its interest forever 
to ourcountry; nay, further, if what they might make 
is obtained from abroad, the value is not only lost 
but must be paid for, and a single dollar is rendered 
equal to the loss of two,in a general scale. The 
people are severely ninched to Itve comfortably, as 
well with us as in Europe; and asthe world now 
stands, the pressure will increase in most countries. 
Happily in our own, still young and not filled with 
‘inhabitants, there is yet room enough to encourage 
industry, and the siatesmen should appreciate this 
singular advantage as among the best bounties of 


heaven. Mumaniiy, itself, for ourscives, is now 
1? 





‘suited toa sound political economy, to build up and 


}establish the national independence on a solid basis, 
jto create new ties among the neonle of the whole 
republic, and bring those of the most distant. parts 
‘into a community of interests with those of all parts, 
ly means of a home market and inte-nal commerce. 
Were these flourishing, what should we care for Eu- 
‘rope? We should have a money circuiation among 
lourselves that woule enable us to pay, in some new 
‘form, four times the amount of the present mode- 


nience of society, and are the fairest subjects of 


But al! our glass manufactures do not partake of 
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than we make up the existing revenue, at this time. 
The representatives of the people should therefore 
caretully look out to discover any foreign product 
that we can make in sufficient quantities at home, 
without tempting the manufacturers to extort on 
their fellow-citizens; and on the moment that they 
discover one, to protect the domestic fabric by subx 
jecting the foreign to such duties as will amount to 
a prohibition of its import, unless it be the product 
ofa country which wants something that we have 
to spare, and will receive it on fair terms of us—ex- 
eept further, it is an article of pure luxury, whenit 
should always be subject to exceedingly high du- 
ties, itadmitted at all. Let the government of the U. 
States act by szsfem, tliat the people may understand 
their policy ~when they mean to protect any cer- 
tain manufacture, let them really protect it; and the 
domestic rivalty will soon banish the fear of extor- 
tion; for the labor and capital engaged in it will just 
as naturally seek and find its level, compared with 
the value of other species of Jabor, as water seeks 
and finds it. Such isthe principle of things in this 
free country, wherein every man follows the busi 

ness that pleases him, and invests his capital as he 
likes. Thus the whole labor of the people might 
be advanced to its highest state of production, and 
the republic proceed to strength of population and 
wealth with unabated rapidity.—Instead of gaping 
at Europe as we now do, to ascertain whether, we 
shall have prosperous or adverse times, let us look 
at home—he who depends upon his neighbors in- 
gtead of himself, cannot be af-e. or a happy man. 
Every one must attend to /zs own business, or it will 
suffer. 

“He that by the plongh would thrive, 
Hiinse }f must either hold or drive.” 

I would rather have a spendthrift in my family 

than “a buyer of bargains.” 
= 
Speculation and Gambling. 

@n many occasions, these words are synonimous 
~and on some,there is another which has nearly the 
same meaning—to wit, roguery. Sometimes, per- 
haps also, insanity may convey nearly a similar idea, 

Dr. Mitchell, of New York, in an article on Bo- 
tany, took occasion to notice the “Tulip mania” 
that prevailedin Holland about a century and a half 
220— 

“This epidemic frenzy in Holland, was ripe about 
this time, (in the year 1643) and raged with extra- 
ordinary violence, in and around the city of Haer- 
jem. The disease was excited by all rare blossoms, 
and particularly by Tulps. A single bulb of a tulip 
was sold for 3600, 4200, 4400 and eren 5000 florins. 
The tricks, frauds and folly, in this insane traffic, 
were so great, that it was ordained by public autho- 
rity, that money should not be recoverable upon 
tulip contracts. Cash or honor must secure the bar- 
gain. This year there was aremarkable pamphlet 
published on the subject, at Amsterdam. Like gold 
and diamonds, the roots were weighed with the 
most scrupulous nicetv. The cheating, neverthe- 
Jess, was so scandalous, that it was high time to re- 
fuse to that species of gambling, the sanction of 
Jaw. The present generation may smile, while 
they calculate, that a solitary tulip should have been 
bought, and willingly paid for, at prices varying 
from 1,100 to upwaréds of 2000 dollars of the United 
States ”’ 

Now, we have lately had an “epedemic frenzy” 
almost as bad as that which raged in Holland. Pie- 
ces of paper, called stock notes, have been sold at 

Jifty per cent. above the amount expressed on the 
face of them; by which “ttle bits of paper, two taches 
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wide and about six inches long, produced actual 
profits to some and positive losses to somebody, of al} 
the different amounts from 1000 to 500,000 dollars, 
The bulb of a single tulip would weigh more thay 
fifty of the biggest of these srock NoTes, and hasag 
much reality of value in it nearly, as the advance at 
which these notes were disposed of. But the ‘most 
comical part of the whole affair was this, at which 
posterity will have many a hearty laugh,—that the 


i stock of the bank of the United States which had 


been honestly subscribed and truly paid for, was less 
valuable, on the exchange, by about two per cent, 
than that which was subscribed for on speculation 
and never paid for at all; and which is now ga, 
tisfied, so far as satisfaction is ever hoped for, by a 
return of the rivht to the stock at 100 dollars per 
share to the bank, at an time when it may be bought 
in the publie market at about ninety dollars! «Jum, 
satis!”? 








Scraps about anus, &c. 


U.S. bank stock at Philadelphia. June 24—offer- 
ed at 88; no buyers—91 since asked. 





Cost ofbanks. A writer in a Philadelphia paper 
estimates the actual cost of the eight banks in that 
city, for presidents, cashiers, clerk hire, &c. te 
amount to 100,000 dollars, annually. At least one 
half of this sum may be considered as wselessly ex. 
pended. ‘he salaries might be greatly reduced, 
and four banks, with increased capitals, and one or 
two more clerks than are at present employed in 
them, would serve the public betterthan the eigh; 
now do. There would be only Aa/fso many direc- 
tors with their shaving partners, brothers, sons and 
cousins to be accommodated; and of course, a much 
larger sum of money to be loaned those who deserve 
to receive it, 


We have nine banks in Baltimore, besides the 
office of the bank of the U. S. one of these, however, 
the City Bank, may not now be counted. If the 
capitals of four ef the others were merged into the 
remainder, the public good would be eminently pre- 
moted, for the reasons just above stated. 

We have heard of such things as a bank being 
made to givea good oflice to a favorite individual. 





Baltimore. From all that we can learn, there are 
other cities and towns whose condition is not much 
more enviable than Baltimore’s. But, happily, they 
have no generous neighbur to proclaim their misfor- 
tunes, and make bad worse by telling that which Is 
not true of them. ‘The sale of all sorts of commodi- 
ties, except such as are immediately necessary, 18 5° 
severely checked, that it is impossible there should 
be much money afloat—andevery dollar is grabbed 
at by the banks to support themselves against the 
unprecedented procedure of the bank of the United 
States, as mentioned in our last. 





“The book”? There has beena great deal of 
buzzing about a certain book, said to have been 
found last week in the office of the bank of the 
United States, in Baltimore. The “vulgar ey¢ 
hath not yet seen itand little is known of its contents, 
except by half-whispered facts and strange insinu- 
ations. It appearsto have been sufficiently import- 
ant to have caused an instant mission to the mother 
at Philadelphia. This book is said to contain memo 
randums of some extra proceedings until now an: 
suspected, and which will affect the funds of the 
bank toan enormous amount. 

“We have fallen on evil times.” 
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We learn that the grand jury of Baltimore have 
found presentments against three of the late offi- 
cers of the City Bank. Itis reported, that a severe 
investigation of the conduct of other persons is also 
going on. 

Mechanics’ bank, New York. There was a consi- 
derable run upon this bank on last Friday week; 
but afree discharge of the obligations of the insti- 


tution in specie, soon checked it. 
New York, country banks. The bills of the -fol- 


owing banks are not received by the banks of Al- 
pany, nor at the state treasury— .- 


Bank of Hudson— Aqueduct Association or Green 
county bank—Niagara— Washington and Warren— 
Exchange bank, New York Ontario, and Jefferson 
county. In addition to the preceding, the banks of 
Albany reject the notes of the banks of Catskill, 
Middle District, Plattsburg, and Columbia; but 
agreed to receive the paper of the following, “at 
15 days”. to wit—Newburgh, do. branch at Ithaca, 
Orange county, Central, Chenango, Utica, Ontario 
branch at Utica, Geneva, Auburn. 

The N. Y. country banks have hitherto in general, 
sustained their credit much better than those of any 
other state in which there is a multitude of them, 
except those of the eastern states, since the purga- 
tion which happened to them sometime ago. The 
banks of Troy receive only their own notes on depo- 
site, except at the owner’s risk. 

P. S. It is asserted that “the banks in the interior 
of the state of New York, with the exception of Al- 
bany, ''tica, and the bank of Goshen, in Orange 
county, have stopped paying specie for their netes.” 

apWe hardly expect this wholesale report is 
true. 

Essex bank.—The cashier of this bank, (says the 
New York Gazette) has called a meeting of the 
stockholders to take such measures as may be ex- 
‘pedient as to the rights of the institution, and to 
close its concerns. 

Exchange bank, June 29. Conformableto promise, 
1 have visited Sandy-Hill, inspected the concerns of 
the Washington and Warren bank, found them in 
excellent condition, and [ donot hesitate to declare, 
that it there is any:thing earthly certain it is the sol- 
yency of said Bank. 

WhenI have redeemed my pledge as to the paper 
of the Washington and Warren bank, (which will be 
within the period mentioned,) the public will then 
know how to estimate what I have said as to the good- 


ness of the notes of the Exchange bank. 
JACOB BARKER. 





Kentucky. Meetings are still holding in Kentuc- 
ky to collect the wishes of the people, whether the 
banks shall be supported in becoming bankrupts 
or not! So far as we are able to discern the public 
opinion, those who think that the banks should pay 
their debts, or shut up shop, like individuals, have 
a large majority. Now is the time—*now or never,” 
for the honest people of Kentucky to relieve them- 
selves, for the future, of the evils intended to have 
been entailed upon them, by the late legislative lit- 
ter of banks. 

We designed to have published the proceedings 
of some of those meetings, and shall yet do so—to 
shew the “form and pressure” of the times. 

A wise proceeding.—The stockholders of the In- 
dependent bank at Richmond, Ky. have had a meet- 
ing, and declared it inexpedient to carry the institu- 
ton into operation. They thereupon withdrew 
theirstock and dissolved the charter. 





Tennessce.There seems to be a considerghl¢ 


excitement in this state about the banks.. The di- 
rectors of some of them are charged with the ovel 
offence of supporting shavers and brokers!! Pshaw! 
—we were so much used to ¢his in the Atlantic 
states, that nobody expected any thing else of many 
directors—two or three of whom might be seen at 
a time in ashaving-shop! But we are getting bet- 
ter now, and really believe that the day is at hand 
when honest men will be respected—at bank: when 
productive labor may borrow a 1000 dolJars, and 
speculating gamblers not often get their fiftys and 
hundreds of thousands—as heretofore. 











Literary Studies of Youth. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR, BY A VERY RESPECTARLE 
GENTLEMAN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Nites. You are requested to accept the cor- 
dial thanks of a patron of your exccllent paper, for 
the independent and masterly manner in which you 
have exposed the iniquity of the “paper system.” 
At no pericd of time, have I seen the salutary power 
of the press more efficiently wielded than fera year 
past, in the Register. May Heaven prosper the 
work of reformation! 

Observing latcly that the legislature of Virginia 
have resolved to establish an university, it occurred 
to me that a salutary reformation in the system of 
classical education, might be commenced by that 
state, with the prospect of rendering eminent ser- 
vices to the cause of learning in thiscountry, by her 
example. Permit me, sir, if compatible with your 
views, to call the attention of that legislature to 
this subject. 

To the general assenblu of Virzginia~— 

Observing that an act to found an university has 
passed your honorable body, a friend to literature 
and to the libertiesof this country, solicits vour at- 
tention to this question—whether the study of the 
Greek and Latin languages ought to be required as 
part of a classical education? In relation to this 
question, your memorialist respectfully invites your 
attention to the sentiments of the immortal Dr. 
RUSH, whose name reflects distinguished honor on 
the literary reputation of this republic. His argu- 
ments against the study of the dead languages are 
deemed highly important and unanswerable. These 
are some of his scntiments: “The study of the 
Latin and Greek languages is improper in the pre- 
sent state of society and government inthe United 
States” —«The cultivation of the Latin and Greek 
languages is a great obstacle to the cultivation and 
perfection of the English language.” —«It is likewise 
one of the greatest obstructions that has ever been 
thrown inthe way of propagating useful know- 
ledge.””? That distinguished scholar has supported 
these sentiments in the ablest manner in a volume 
entitled “Rush’s essays.” Your memorialist deep. 
ly impressed with the same sentiments, earnestly 
hopes that the state of Virginia will cause all useless 
and injurious studies to be excluded frum their uni. 
versity. 

Your memorialist begs leave to present to your 
consideration an exposition of the errors of the pre- 
sent plan of college education, published in a late 
Boston Patriot, in these words—«The present plas 
of college education is proved by these facts to be 
erroneous. First, that fixe or six years out of se- 
ven or eight are spent in studying, forthe greatest 
part, the fictious, frivolous and obscene stories, and 
the extravagant rhapsodies of heathens. Second 
fact—that when masters of arts take this degree, 
they are less acquainted with the Latin and Greek 








languages than when they entered college. Third 
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fact iat the Englisn language would be better 
understood and read to better advantage, if the same 
time were judiciously employedin English studies. 
Fourth fact—that several of the most distinguished 
writers, philosophers and statesmen whom either 
our country or the world can boast, owed not their 
excellence to the study of the dead languages. Fifth 
jct—that the knowledge of Latin and Greek au- 
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communicated, is bya toothedrack or slider, attach- 
ed to the end of the piston rod— this passes in a ho, 
rizontal direction and ina-right line from the pis, 
tonrod, between the periphery orrimsof two wheels 
placed vertically or p rpendicularly, one above 
the other, onsegments or parts of the circle on which 
cogs are placed; on the shafts of these wheels at 
some smail distance from the segment wheels, pini- 


thors does not constitute the learning essential to | ons, or small wheels, are placed, the cog’s of which 
hea) the sick, to make or administer laws, or to teach | werk into and are alternately worked by a sun ar 


men the way of lite aud salvation.” 

Many youth, your memorialist would state from 
careful observation, are discouraged by the dull 
and tedious and disgusting task of spending so many 
years in grovelling through Greek and Latin stu- 
dies, and abandon their object. 
the highest rank are pleasing and refreshing to the 
minds of youth. If these could be pursued without 
wading through the dead languages, many more 
of our youth, and especially the sons of gentlemen 
oetfortune inthe middle and southery stutes, would 
ovtain the benefits of a polished and exceilent edu- 
cation. 

Many other reasons for altering the present plan 
of classical education might be ofcred, which rea- 
sons will occur to men of discernmentand candor. 

Should the thoughts here suggested meet the 
eve of any of the membeis of the general assembly 
or Virginia, the writer humbly hones thatthey will 
be received as the offerings of a heart ardently de- 
voted to the interests of learning, virtue and liber- 
ty, ard impressed with a view of the importance of 
the example which shall be se’ by a state whose 
scholarsand statesmen have shed so much glery on 
this republic, A Furena To Liverarvre. 


Steam Power. 


centre wheel placed between them; as the steam 
moves the piston rod and slider forward, the teeth 
of one edge of the slider plays into the cogs of one 
of the segment wheels and moves it one half of a re. 
volution by the time the piston red has completed 


English studies of} its forward stroke, at which time the last cog on that 


segment wheel is put out of play—at that instant, 
the steam being applied to other end of the cylinder, 
and ef course operating at the other side of the 
piston head, the return stroke commences and the 
frst tonth on the other edge of thefslider comes 
into play with the first cog of the other segment 
wheel, which has been browght to that position by 
the pinion wheeljof the first segment wheel turning 
the centre wheel, and the centre wheel at the same 
time turning the pinion wheel of the second seg- 

ment wheel. The backward stroke completes one 
entire revolution of the wheels. fhe for ard stroke 
| thencommences as first mentioned and the operation 
| continues at pleasure. The discovery consists in 
_ the invention of the rotary segment wheels; and also 
_in the connecting centre orsun wheel, and any per- 
/son acquainted with mechanics by describing those 
, wheels on paper and observing their line of motion, 

will readily discover the principle. The inventors 
| of this machinery have also made a model of a sin- 
| gle segment wheci, which, when placed in an open 





| toothed rack, or slider, performs a similar revolu- 


he } © ays) . c .s x4 ” M i 7 > f. 4%. ? : . rs y 
The following has been transmitted from Greens-| tion, and which may be applied to many valuable 


bure, Penn. for publication inthe Rseistrr. We 


purposes, and which also forms a part of the speci- 


are told by a disinterested gentieman, that the! fication in their patent. 


discovery has been pronounced by scientific men, | 
to have been a desidcratum in mechanics for’ 


more than twocenturies, We are happy togive 

the inventors an opportunity of making their dis.) 

eovery known; frankly confess:ng however, that 
for ourscives we are too Little acquainted with | 
mechanics to judge of its merits. The article, 

“contains only an accountof the principle and pow-| 

er of the invention, which has the appearance of, 
being very important; and it \s said, that the ef-| 
feet of steam gained by it, is fully one-half. This 
verifies what we have often heard a great mecha- 
nic declare, who always ins’sted that the ‘know- 
ledge of sieam power was yet In its infancy. 

‘the object of the experiment made, was merely 
to shew, that a regular and uniform rotary motion 
eould be produced from rectifincar motion, with- 
dut loss of power in tHe application— 

' The gudgeons being of wood, and working in 
wooden beams, andthe slider passing over a wood- 
en surface on a plane without friction rollers, and 


-eircumf-resce’ 





the whole machinery being erected in haste, and 
merely for a temporary purpose, and the cogs of! 
the wheels and teeth of the slider being made with-| 
out any particular attention either in the workman- 
ship or design to avoid friction—the whole ma- 
chinery was of course in a great state of imperfec- 
tion; and the boilers used on this occasion had been 
originally constructed on a scale to suit for a cylin- 
der of less than one fourth the capacity of the pre- 
gent: under all these disacvantuges, more than one 





The principle of this invention is in the uniform 
and continued applicaiion of rectilinear motion to 


the periphery of the wheel, at a right angle with the 


radius (or the line extending from the axis to the 
always acting at the point where 
power acts with the greatest possible effect. 

The advantages are in the saving of expense in 
the fly or balance wheel, and other parts of the ma- 
chinery a comparatively small balance wheel be- 
ing only required, and for the purpose merely of 
coni.nuing the motion while the valves are closing 
and opening. 

In many cases the balance wheel may probably be 
entirely dispensed with, as in the experiment made 
the balance wheel was not in operation,and perhaps 
will only be necessary in large rolling mills, where 
an accumulation of power is required at particular 
times when the barr is passing between the rollers. 
The velocity of the slider and the other machinery, 
wil] perhaps be found sufficient to continue the mo- 
tion while the small space is passing, that is ne- 
cessary to shut and open the valves--.and no action 
of the balance wheel is necessary at the commence- 
ment of the return stroke, for as soon as soon as the 
valves are shut and the piston head continues mov- 
ing} forward, the low steam and atmospheric air 
that end of the cylinder, is compressing, Thisalone 
would afford an elastic spring to commence the re- 
turn stroke—but in addition to this, as the valve at 
thatend gradually opens, the steam is gradually jssul~ 
ing into that end of the cvlinder, and as soonas the 
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hundred regular revolutions were performed in| valve iscompletely open there issuch a body of com- 


Halt 2 minute. The moce by which the power is| pressed air wid steam at the end ofthe cylinder ope- 
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_Zating against the piston headasto drive it backwards, 
jnstantly, as soon as the slider is disengaged from the 
lust cog of the segment wheel—at which time the first 
tooth of the other edge of the slider plays into the first 
eog of the other segment avheel and continues it in 
motionin the same direction it wasturning. It will 
he evident there can be no danger of the piston 
head driving against the head of the cylinder, as 
the only difficulty is in bringing the piston head in 
that direction to the end of the stroke while the 
valves are shutting and opening. Another advan- 
tage is gained by dispensing with the use of the 
large beam, which causes a great loss of power In 
changing its motion at every return stroke, and also 
by keeping such a bedy in motion. The loss of 
power by the use of the pitmen and crank is also re- 
moved, the pitmen never acting in aright line 
with the piston rod, except at what are emphatical- 
ly called “the dead points,” and at which time it is 
acting directly against the gudgeen, and of course 
increasing friction. To overcome this injurious 
action, it is necessary to keep in motion a large 
balance wheel, which also causes a great expendi- 
tureof power. Thus in the present steam mills, it 
is necessary to create one powerxs to destroy another, 
which is acting injuriously. 

There are in the model several side cogs and 
side clicks, serving to put one wheel out of play and 
bring the other into play, with more perfect cer- 
tainly and accuracy. These were the invention of 
Mr. Jacob Hugus. The principle of the rotary 
segment wheels and sun wheels, was invented by 
A. W. Foster, esq. of this place. The model exhi- 
bits the mode of applying this machinery to steam 
boats, by means of the slider being hollow, so asto 
admit a shaft to pass thro’ it, for the boat wheels to 
be attached to. By lessening the centre wheel, 
two revolutions, or more, may be efiected during a 
single revolution of the segment wheels. The speci- 
fication in the patent exhibits an easy mode of ef- 
fecting aretrograde motion where necessary. 
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Legislature of New Hampshire. 
INAUGURAL MESSAGE OF GOV. B&LL, 
Gentlemen of the senate and 
House of representatives: 

Important trusts have been committed to us by 
eur fellow citizens. The general goodis the object 
which we should have in view in their discharge. 
The powers of government are conferred for this 
purpose, and should be directed to the attainment 
of thisend alone. The public good affords the rule 
by which we shouldbe guided in the performance 
of our respective duties.—To this rule we should 
invariably adhere.—Bv this corse alone, can we ex- 
pect to obtain the public confidence, or promote the 
§eneral prosperity. 


— 


most gratifying prospect of a long continuance of a 
state so highly propitious to the religious, moral; 
and political interests of society. Negociations have 
taken place with the European governments pos- 
sessing terrritory adjacent to the United states, 
which promise to eventuate in the amicable adjust- 
ment of our controversies with them, and to ascer< 
tain the limits of our national territory, and add to 
our country extensive districts, peculiarly important 
to us, from their local situation and advantages. 

Ourcommerce, although suffering under tempores 
ry causes of depression, still exhibits the enterprize 
and energy of our national character. Our most im- 
portant manufactures, under the fostering care of a 
government devoted to the public welfare, have al- 
ready made a progress which ensures their per- 
manent estabishment. Agriculture receives a 
considerable portion of that attention which it de- 
serves from an enlightened people. The interests 
of literature, in general partake of the common 
prosperity.—They are interests which will always 
hold a prominent place in the views of enlightened 
statesmen, and cannot be neglected without endan- 
gering alike, the cause of religion, morality and 
freedom. | 

We have abundant cause for congratulation in the 
share which this state enjoys in the general prospe- 
rity. The evidences of our progress in improve- 
ment, and advancement in prosperity, are numerous 
and unequivocal. 

The splendid public edifice in which you now fot® 
the first time assemble, will add another honorabie 
testimonial to future ages of the enlightened public 
spirit andliberal views of the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire. It reflects honor upon the legislature, and 
upon that enlightened chief magistrate under whose 
auspices it was erected, and who has now retired 
from an office, the duties of which he has discharg- 
ed with honor and usefulness. 

The primary interest of this state is, and proba- 
bly always will be found, in her agriculture. Its en- 
couragement has strong claims on the attention of 
the legislature. Its improvement is intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of our liberties, and 
the permanent prosperity of our country. At the 
lost session of the legislature, donations were made 
to the several county societies in this state, incor- 
porated for the promotion ofagriculture and domes- 
tic manufactures. These donations, it is believed, 
have been productive of much advantage, in excit- 
ing an honorable and useful emulation to excel ia 
th. se pursuits. Permit me to suggest to you, that 
siirilar donations at the present session would pro- 
mote the general interest. It would perhaps be ex- 
dient to make it a condition on which such dona- 
tions should be received, that the officers of suck 
societies annually, so long as such donations are con- 
tinued, should communicate to the secretary of this 








































We are responsible for the public welfare, and 


should watch over the public interests, afford secu- 


rity tothe enjoyment of civil and religious rights, and 


faithfully seek and promote such measuresas willcon-| to appoint a board or committee to examine and di- 


duce to the happiness of the people. These duties 
Constitute a trust of great responsibility. They in- 
Volve all the most important interests of society. We 


enter upon these duties at a time peculiarly auspi-| be printed, and sent to the several t6wns in this 


Cious to their unbiassed and successful discharge. 


No excitement of passions or prejudices exists to| laws enacted at the several sessions of the legisia- 


influence the mind towards fneasures adverse to the 


er interest. The situation and prospects of| dily and generally diffused at an inconsiderable ex- 
oO 


ur country afford the most pleasing hopes and 


anticipations. She advances towards the hichest| lican government, but to bea virtue, it must be ra- 


Summit of national greatness with unexampled pro- 


Stess. We sre at peace with ull nations, with the! general and permanent interests of the people. 















state, the improvements, and the useful results of 
experiments made by their respective societies. It 
may hereafter be thought proper by the legislature, 
gest for publication, such parts of these communi- 
cations, as shall be thought most conducive to gene- 
ral utility; and at the public expense, cause them te 
state, in the manner now practised in regard to the 
ture.—Much useful information might thus be snee- 


pense. Economy is an important virtue in a repub- 


tional and enlightened, and have a reference to the 
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’ ditors who may hereafter commit such debtors to 
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_ The changes constantly occurring in the state of! patriotism; it is of much importance that the laws 
society, as well as the more enlarged and correct | should be so modified, and enforced, as to preserve 
views of modern times, in relation to the effect and | this character unimpaired. : 
operations of laws, must continue to require cor-| The engagements of my late judicial office 
Yesponding alterations and new provisions, in our} which continued till since the commencement of 
system of jurisprudence; but innovations should al-] your session, have prevented my giving all that at. 
ways be made deliberately and cautiously. tention, which I could have wished, to subjects con. 
‘the ancient land marks of civil rights and duties] nected with my first performance of official duty in 
ghould not be inconsiderately or hastily removed.|the office to which my fellow citizens have been, 
Amongst the laws which have occurrec to me as| pleased to elect me. The industry and wisdom of 
standing in need of legislative revision, is that rela-| the legislature will supply this defect, by directing 
tive to the imprisonment of debtors. By this law | their own attention to such other subjects requiring 
prison-kcepers are compelled to afford food and | legislative regulations as the public good at this time 
sustenance to persons imprisoned for debt. An op-| requires; and it will afford me pleasure to unite my 
pressive burden is thereby imposed on the prison-| best efforts to theirs in the promotion of all such 
kecper in cases where the debtor is unable to pay] measures as will conduee to the general prosperity. 
for this support. SAMUEL BELL, 
There seems no good reason why prison-keepers ; 
should be compelled, at their own expense, to sup- 
port prisoners who are paupers, whether they were gt . 
such at the time of their commitment, or were ren- British Parliament. 
dered paupers by thatcommitment. I would there- HOUSE OF LORDS, MAY 11,1819, 
fore recommend to the Icgislature to make such pro-| Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and cession of the Floridas, 
vision by law, as will relieve prison-keepers from| The marquis of Landsdowne said, he now rose, 


June 7, 1819, 
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' this burden, by imposing it onthe towns where such | in pursuance of the notice he had given, to move fir 


prisoners have their legal settlements, or upon cre- | certain communications respecting the entry of the 
American troops into the Floridas, the execution 
rison without having any reasonable ground of ex- | of two British subjects by order of the commander 
ectation that they were of sufficient ability to pay | of those troops, and the subsequent cession of the 
their prison charges. provinces in question to the United States. After 
Words used in a will, purporting merely a devise | the assurance which had been given on the first day 
of lands, without designating the quantity of estate | of the session by the noble earl opposite, that every 
intended to be passed, are by a settled legal rule of; necessary explanation should be given respecting 
construction, holden to pass only an estate during | the execution of “tessrs. Ambrister and Arbuthnot, 
the life of the devisee. This rule of construction | it would not be necessary for him to say much on 
éeldom executes the intention of the testator. Per-| that subject. The noble earl had not since then 
sons employed to draft wills are often unacquainted | given any explanation; and it was fit that his silence 
with this rule of construction and suppesce that the | should not be misconstrued into a disposition on the 
same words which are sufficient to pass a title to} part of parliament to acquiesce in the new and dan- 
ersonal estate, will passa fee inrealestate. Itcon-| gerous interpretation that was given to the law of 
sequently happens that legacies of personal estate in ) nations, or to the new and barbarous practice against 
a will, take effect according to the intention of the! the laws of nations which had lately been resorted 
testator, whilst the devisee of the real estate, to; to, and which was detrimental to all the principles 
whom the testator by the same will, intended togive !of justice. He would not attempt to impute any 
a fee, takes only an estate for life. This occasions; such disposition to the government of the United 
distress and injustice in the distribution of such es- | States; and he owed to the character of the able and 
tates amongst children or relatives. An act pro- | distinguished statesman, who held the first officein 
viding that words in a will, purporting a devise of that government, to express a firm belief, that nei- 
lands or real estate, shall be holden to pass a fee, , ther he nor the other branches of the American g0- 
unless it appears fromthe words used, when taken , vernment would have engaged in, or sanctioned & 
in their common acceptation, that it was the inten-| transaction which was inconsistent with the laws of 
tion of the devisor to pass a less estate only, would | nations, and with every principle of justice and hu- 
afford a remedy. manity. It was, therefore, in the hope that proper 
+ By the rules of discipline established by con-/} steps would be taken by our government to get at 
ess, and adopted by the law of this state, it is pro-|all the information that could be obtained on this 
vided that the companies in each regiment shall! subject, that he now brought it under the considera- 
take rank according to the order in which they are | tion of ministers. The facts of this case were brief- 
numbered. By the law of this state of December ly these. Several tribes of Seminole Indians, re- 
22, 1808, “for arranging, forming, and regulating siding on the borders of Florida, had made hostile 
the militia,” it is provided that all commissioned | incursions into the territory of the United States; 1m 
officers shall take rank according to the date of} consequence of which the American general carried 
their commissions. And it is by the same law fur-| onthe war against them into Florida, and thus in- 
ther declared, that at all musters of the militia, when | vaded the territory of the king of Spain, on pretence 
gnore than one company shall be on the parade at | and underan alleged apprehension that the Indians 
the same time, the officers shall be posted with their | were about to make themselves masters of that pro- 
several companies, and the companies shall take | vince. As to the propriety of general Jackson’s 
rank according to seniority. Disputes and difficul- | entering this province in a hostile manner, he should 
ties having resulted from these conflicting provisions, | not new enter into a discussion on that point, on 
I recommend that this law be so amended, as to di- | which it was the business of the Spanish government 
rect explicitly and unambiguously the rule by which | to determine, But it wasto the circumstances which 
the several companies in a regiment, when on duty | followed that military occupation that he wished to 
together, shall take rank, or be arranged. call the attention of the house. Whenever an act of 














The militia of New Hampshire having sustained | vielence and outrage was committed by a military 
high character for its discipline, gaod order, andj commander placed in such a sityation, it should 
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never be extended beyond the necessity of the case.| and that instead of sanctioning acts of injustices 
fat the time when Copenhagen was taken by the| they would go on improving and correcting the 


‘British troops, lord Cathcart, who then commanded | barbarous customs that prevailed in the world. But, 


them, found that several persons belonging to neu- with respect to the act in question, he should leave 
tral countries had been engaged in the defence of] it to their lordships to determine what judgment 


the place, and ordered them to be executed, on pre- 


was to be pronounced upon it. He hoped that our 


tence that they had no right to take up arms against] government would be found to mark it with that de- 


Great Britain, would not that act have been a gross| testation which it merited. 


He should now have 


violation of the laws; of nations? When the Ame-/ done with this part of the subject, and come to ano- 
rican general ‘Jackson came into the Floridas, he} ther,which was of the utmost importance—he meant 
there found two British subjects, who had been as-| the act by which Spain had ceded the Fioridas to 


sisting the Indians; he had them brought to a court 


the United States. He declared it as his opinion, 


martial, and ordered them to be executed. There} that of all the events that could happen at this time, 


was, however, some difference between the con- 
duct of these two persons. Ambrister did certain- 
ly bear arms on the side of the Indians against the 
‘"t, States. But it was not pretended that Arbuth- 
not had borne arms; and the only evidence which 
went to show any connexion between him and the 
Indians was that of a person who said he had seena 
letter proving him to be an agent of the Indians, 
and that he had supplied the Indians with certain 
articles, among which was a small quantity of lead 
and powder. Now, an act of this kind, done by an 
individual belonging to a neutral country, never 
was visited by tlie loss of life; and what served to 
render the conduct of general Jackson still more 
atrocious in this instance was, that although the 
court martial which tried Ambrister, had shrunk 
from inflicting on him the severest punishment, vet 
Jackson did, in opposition to the sentence of the 
court, order him, as well as Arbuthnot, to be punish- 
ed by loss of life. It was for their lordships then 
to determine, whether such conduct as this, was 
consistent with the laws of natiens. So far was it 
from being so, the very laws of the United States 
‘declared, that for such acts as those, of which the 
two persons in question were accused, no other 
punishment than that of fine and imprisonment 
could be inflicted. Here the noble marquis quoted 
the actof the American legislature, which stated that 
the citizen or subject of any neutral country who 
should be found assisting a foreign power in carry- 
ing on war against the U. States, should be fined 
1,000/. and sentenced to twelve months imprison-| 
ment. Notwithstanding this law, general Jackson | 
proceeded to carry one sentence of the court mar- | 
tial into execution, and in the other instance to in-, 
flict a punishment which the court had not order-| 
ed, merely of his own authority, although before | 
he ordered any sentence to be inflicted, he should | 





have first communicated the business to the presi- 
dent of the United States, to receive his orders. | 
Instead of this, he acted entirely from hisown im. 
pulse and authority. Such conduct as this was unpa- | 
ralleled in the history of civilized nations, and must ; 
be regarded by every liberal man with disgust and ! 
horror. Here a military officer attacked a neutral | 
territory without any necessity, caused two English- 
men found there, to be tried, reversed the milder 
sentence passed on one, and ordered them both to} 
be executed, in direct opposition to the laws of their. 
own country. It wasnecessary to mark such acon- | 
duct as this by a public declaration of abhorrence, in! 
order to prevent its being ever acted upon as apre- 
cedent—that it might never be held out fora dread- 
ful example of imitation. Notwithstanding this con-, 
duct, and the circumstance of the American govern- | 
ment not having noticed it, he had the best wishes 
towards that government; he hoped they would 
long live in peace and harmony with this country; 
that they would spread innumerable blessings over 
the world; that they would be the depositories of 


every thing that was noble and estimable in life, ; own territory to another government, without any 


there was not one which so deeply affected the 

commercial interests of Great Britain as the cession 

in question.—He hoped we would long continue to 

live ina state of peace with the United States; but 

as none of their lordship’s could tell how long that 
peace would last, or how soon a war might again 

break out between us and that nation, shouldit un- 
fortunately happen, the possession of the Floridas 
by the United States, weuld place the whole of our 

West India trade at the mercy of the Americans. 
They would thus have possession of so many com- 
modious ports, and would be enabled to send out 
so many armed cruizers, that not one of our mer- 
chant vessels, passing into or out of the Gulf of Flo- 
rida, could escape them. The Americans would 
thus be able to annihilate the whole of our trade in 
that part of the would, and give an influence to 
black governments in the West Indies, that might 
be destructive of our interests there. On all these 
grounds it was greatly to be lamented, that every 
possible means had not been taken to prevent such 
a cession as this taking place. When the peace of 
Utrecht was made, the British negociators felt how 
important it was to prevent such cessions as this; 
and it was accordingly provided in that treaty, that 
Spain was not to give up to any power, any portion 
of her territories in America. But, although long 
negociations for the security of the different coun- 
tries of the world had been carried on at Vienna, no 
one conceived it necessary to make any provision 
that should have the effect of preventing the ag- 
grandizement of the United States. It had been 
stated, from high authority, that the treaty of Utrecht 
should be considered asthe common law of Europe, 
and in this instance, its best principles were depart- 
ed from. After all the sacrifices which England 
had made during the late war, it was as little as she 
could expect, to have a security of this kind from 
Spain, against so great adangeras this. Afterhav- 
ing done so much for Spain, it was not too much for 
England to expect from her, that she should be 
found never to make any cession so destructive to 
our best interests. On this part of the subject, how- 
ever, he did not mean to move for any papers; but if 
any statement that might serve to elucidate it could 


ibe made, he hoped such statement would not be 


withheld. He should, however, move for copies 
of any communications that might have been receiv- 
ed by government tending to show such a disavowal 
on the part of the American government, respect- 
infi the atrocious act in question, as should prevent 
asimilar act in future from being considered as con- 
formable to the law of nations. The noble marquis 
concluded with moving for papers to this effect. 
Earl Bathurst said, he should not follow the no- 
ble marquis in all the arguments he had used re- 
specting the cession of the Floridas, because he had 
declined making any motion on that part of the 
subject. He did not see any reason why one go- 
vernment had not a right to cede a portion of its 
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right onthe part of a third government to find fault 
with such anact. And he was sure the house must 
see how dangerous it would be to lay it down as a 
principle, that not one country could cede territo- 
ry to another, without the British government be- 
ing made responsibie for such an act. Nothing 
could be so inconsistent with our own security, as 
that of going about from one country to anotherfor 
the purpose of gurauteeing their respective posses- 
sions. At the time the treaty of Utrecit was made, 
the Floridas were not in the possessionoi the Spa- 
nisi government. He should now proceed to the im- 
mediate question before the house. The noble 
marquis must see how extremely delicate it would 
be to lay before the house any partial communica- 
tions that migit have becn made to government re- 
specting the two individuals mentioned by him; and 
even if they were laid before the house, he would 
then have but a very imperfect communication. It 
might be said, thatthe act of putting these mien to 
death, was of such a nature as to make it incumbent 
on the British government to call for the punish- 
ment of the person who had ordered their execu- 
tion. He (lord B.) contended, that the British go- 
vernment was not bound to call for any act of re- 
paration. Two persons were takenin the Spanish 
territory, acting with hostility against the United 
States, and were put fo death. It was the govern- 
ment possessing the territory in which this act was 
done, that hada right to complain of it; and the act 
was not done or sanctioned by the American govern- 
m nt. It was done without their knowledge; and 
the question now was, whether this should be con- 
sidered an act which called upon our government 
to seek for reparation: This was a question of very 
greatdelicacy. If we should once seek reparation, 
we must not relinquish our demand, but push it to 


the utmost extremity; and thevefore it was proper 


to consider how far it was politic to run the risk of 
doing that which might lead to hostility, when we 
were not called on by any necessity todo so. Mf 
a British subject thought proper to engege in the 
service of a foreign state without the consent of his 
ewn government; if he joined that state in carrying 
on war against another, and both these states were 
at peace with Great Britain, such subject forfeited 
all protection from his own government, and must 
be subject to all the consequ-aces resulting from 
such a state ofhostility. By the law of na ions, this 
principle must be admitted, and by sound policy it 
yaust be adopted. We were not bound to protect 
and seek reparation for all the British adventurers 
who might be put to death for joining in the wars 
of neutral nations. It was a thing never required, 
and would be most impolitic. Iftwo men, therefore, 
natives of Britain, engaged in a foreign service, 
without the consent of their government, their fate 
must be considered the same with that to which the 
persons in whose service they engaged were sud- 
ject. The person named Ambrister had borne arms 
for the Seminole Indians against the Americans. 
The other had applied to the governor of the Baha- 
ma islands for liberty to carry on trade with them; 
and he didactastheiragent. Did they not, there- 
fore, enter into the service of those tribes, in sucha 
‘way as to forfeit all protection from their own go- 
vernment? The act of gencral Jackson must be de- 
eided between him and his own government; and it 
would then be for that government to say, whether 
it was right or wrong for their general to exercise 
such power. The Indians, at first, applied to the 





Spanish government for crews, and not receiving 
any through that channel were supplied by Arbuth- 
Some persons defended him onthe ground of 


mot. 





al 


his being a British merchant at Bahama. If he hat 
done no more than act as a merchant, he was entit. 
led to British protection; he ought not now to be 
deprived of that protection for selling arms.—But 
this was not the fact: Mr. Arbuthnot had entered 
into the service of the Indian tribes, and therefore 
forieited his protection. Therefore, so far as re. 
garded him and Ambrister, all idea of British cha. 
racter was at an end,—There was another point 
which went to show that he was an agent for the 
Inclians; this was the copy of aletter to the governor 
of the Bahamas, in which he sought for a licence to 
trade, to pay his expenses incurred as an agent, 
And from all these facts, it was clear he was not 
merely a merchant, but was assuming the character 
ofa merchant for the purpose of forwarding his 
views as another.—Besides, he was not subjected 
to greater severity than those whom he served were 
subject to; for some of the Indian chiefs were put 
todeath by the American goverament when they 
were taken, He did not mean to question the im. 
propriety of an act which all persons must condemn 
—he meant the putting the two Englishmen to 
death.—( Hear, hear! )--But it was not one for 
which our governinent was bound to seek repara- 
tion; which, if oace begun, must be persisted in. 

The marquis of Lansdowne explained.—He did 
not mean to say that the act of general Jackson was 
one forwhichour government was bound to seck 
reparation, or for which they could be justified in 
goimg to war with America. His object was to have 
a public disavowal of the act, and to settle the law of 
nations on this point. A principle of honor and 
of interest must induce the government of the Unit- 
ed States to disavow the act. This was the view 
he had of the subject.-There certainly was a great 
distinction between Ambrister and Arbuthnot, for 
the latter did not appear to be so engaged as to lose 
the protection of his own country. No more was 
pretended than that he had peena channel of com- 
munication for the Indians; and he acted in a civil 
not ina military capacity.—As to the cession of the 
Floridas, all he meant to say was, that the proud si- 
tuation in which England stood at the general trea- 
ty of peace, gave her aright to require from Spain, 
that no such cession should take place. he thing 
shou'd have been guarded against at the congress of 
Vienna. It had been the constant policy of this 
country to look to probable events of this kind, and 
to enter into stipulations to prevent their taking 
place. Hitherto there wasa balance on which this 
country used to rely for her security; and it was an 
essential part of this balance of nations to prevent 
the Floridas from being ceded to the &. States—an 
event which will hereafter be bitterly deplored as 
injurious and fatal to the interests of G. Britain in 
case of any future war with the United States. As 
however, he understood that some of the communi- 
cations to which he alluded took place, he would not 
press his motion. 

The earl of Liverpool explained what had been 
said by him at the commencement of the session. 
All he said was, that he should be ready to give eve- 
ry explanation respecting Ambrister and Arbuth- 
net, when the result was known. He was ready 
to admit that no aets considered as moral acts, could 
be so atrocious as those to which the noble mar- 
quis adverted.—/ Hear!}-~On the first knowledge 
of this business, 1t was not overlooked by his majes- 
ty’s government. ‘They did make enquiries; and, 
upon the most mature consideration, they resolved 
todo the actthey did. It was on such principles 
that a country could preserve its peace and its he- 
ner, The government were not in this cabe bount 
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to seek reparation; for ifa person embarked in war 
against a nation with which his own government was 
at peace, he did so at his own peril. In the treaty 
concluded in 1794, between lord Grenville and Mr. 
Jay, it was provided, that no subject of either coun- 
try should engage in any war against the other na- 
tion; and that ifthey were found so engaged, they 
should be treated as pirates and punished as such 
—Now, although he did not approve of the conduct 
of general Jackson, and considered it contrary to 
the law of nations, it was not that sort of conduct 
which ceuld justify this government in seeking for | 
reparation. The offence was ndt one against US, | 
but against the nation in whose service these two | 
men were employed. It was said that Arbuthnot} 
did not bear arms; but he was a civil and political | 
servant assisting the power in question, and that} 
was the same asif he had been in the military ser-: 
vice ofthat power. He actedin all respects as the | 
agent of the Indians; he excited them; he asked | 
for arms and ammunition for their use; and, of, 
course, identified himself with their interests. | 
‘Therefore, although every one must view the con-: 
duct of general Jackson with horror, we were not} 
bound to call for reparation. It was well known | 
what passed inthe American congress on this oc- 
casion, and that must be satisfactory to every body. 
As to the cession of the Floridas, if we had a right} 
to prevent Spain from making that cession, it would | 
have been inconsistent with justice, generosity, and 
policy, to insist on Spain giving that guarantee; for | 
it would be calling on her to make a sacrifice which | 
she was unable to make. What might be the re- | 
sult hereafter on the de» inies of both nations, must 
be left to that Power who regulated the affairs of 
the world. And no man could see what might here- | 
ufter be the efect, evenon the United States them- 
selves, of this vast extension of territory. 
Vhe motion was then negatived. 














Foreign Articles. 
@NEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
London papers of May 21. 

The famous “fimes’’ newspaper has become an 
advocate for freedom, and deeply laments that the 
United States, in consideration of the cession of 
Rlorida, has contracted to refuse to acknowledge 
the independence of any part of South America! 


us that the samedegree of commercial distress pre+ 
vails in that country that we experience in the 
United States. Failures are very heavy and numer 
ous, and confidence is nearly destroyed. Happily 
for the English, that they have not to add to the na- 
tural difficulties of our day, the terrible effects of 
unnatural speculation. ‘ 

Wallace’s monument.—There have of late been 
several proposals for erecting a monument in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow, to the memory of sir Wil- 
liam Wallace.—A correspondent in the Glasgow 
Chronicle proposes that this monument shall be a 
colossal statue of the Scottish hero. ‘The statue te 
be of cast iron one hundred and twenty feet in 
height; the whole containing a surface of nine thou- 
sand square feet; weighing one hundred and twen- 
ty-five tons; and the expense, including stairs, bal- 
conies, ballustrades, flanches, screw bolts,and ce- 
ment, necessary to join the pieces together, being 
estimated at 3000/7. As the legs would be nearly 
five feet in diameter inside, a spiral stair might be 
fixed in one of them to lead to suits of tea or other 
rooms, in the body, thighs, and arms of the figure. Int 
some ofthese, the keeper and his family might re- 
side; and his emoluments would perhaps amount to 
five or six hundred pounds a year. There might 
also be flats let out, either as Cwelling houses or 
summer quarters. The other footto contain a re- 
servoir of water, or serve as stablings for visitors’ 
horses. ‘he head, lighted with gas, might be an 
observatory, asmall rotunda theatre, or concert and 
assembly room. A clock might be placed in a 
square corner of the figure, the hands on the war- 
rior’s target. Hissword might serve as a thunder- 
rod. Visitors might walk round his bonnet, as they 
do round the top ofthe monument in London. } his 
statue, if well painted and put together, and found- 
ed on a rock, might bed defiance to time, and out 
live eventhe pyramids. 
| London, May 13. Am old woman, seventy years. 
of age, was one of the emigrants that lately sailedon 
board the brig Fanny, from Carmarthen for Ameri- 
ca. She had waited ata public house in the towr 
some days for the sailing of the vessel, and the land- 
lord accidently going into the parlour, to his great 
surprise, found the table covered with gold coin.of 
ditlerent descriptions, amounting to nine hundred 
guineas, Which she was at that moment in the act of 
counting. The money, she informed him, was the 


We wish that the editors of that paper would let us| ™42Y years savings of her profits of a small farm; 


know who made, or has the power to make, such a 
contract? 

The “fimes” also pities old Spain, because shets 
inthe hands of a “sharper’’—meaning the U. States. 
Fery svod! 

Nearly two millions of ounces of silver were drawn 
from the bank of England, by the East India com- 
pany, on the 15th of May, and shipped to Bombay, 
Bengal and China. 

At the Old Bailey sessions, on the 8th May, the re- 
corder passed sentence of death on thir y two per- 
sons, four of whom were females. At the same time 
eleven were sentenced to transportation for life; 
one for 14 years, and seventy two for a shorter pe- 
riod. Thirty were ordered for imprisonment from 
@ to 12 months. . 

‘The number of students enrolled in the universi- 
ty of Edinburg for the session just ended exceed- 
el 2250, the gr atest number ever known in one 
year. The number at Glasgow was nearly 2000. 

Stocks, Muy 21—3 per cent. consols 71 1-4 5-8. 
American 6 per cent. 1001; bank of the U.S. 241, 
to 24 lu, with dividend from Ist January last. 


but finding latterly her store decreased, she was re- 
solved on going to America to improve her property. 
FRANCE. 

The illustrious De /a Fayette, a man worthy te 
have participated as muchas he did in the emanei- 
pation of a great nation, has lately addressed the 
following letter to the attorney general: 

“I am informed that M. the attorney general has 
thought proper to cause proceedings to be instituted 
against the authors L’.4mi dela Royaute, on account 
of f know not what passage relating to myself. Dur- 
ing 42 years that my life has been before the pub- 
lic, never asked any writer to say any thing favora- 
ble of me, nor gave any person any uneasiness for 
having written ill of me, and, though very sensible 
of kindness, [ have never answered calumny. Mr. 
Bellart will, therefore, permit me to refuse his pro- 
| tection, and, without knowing the offence, to de- 

clare, that I do not consider myself offended; I dis- 
claim all proceedings in this respect, and oppose 
them with all my pewer.” 

Murinet and Cantillon, who have been tried4n Pa- 
ris, for the attempt to assassinate the duke of Wel- 





Commercial distress. -Yhe English papers shew 


ington, have been acquitted. ‘The mystery of the 
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affair, it is said, is rather darkened than cleared by 
the trial, Lhe advocate general, at the close of the 
trial, gave them passports to any part of Europe. 
a declared his intention to retire to Switzer- 
nd. 
_ it is stated that the peace establishment of 
France is to consist of an army of 290,000 men— 
an hundredth part of the entire population. 
NETHERLANDS, 

Five persons have been tried, and found guilty 
at Brussels, of a conspiracy for seizing the emperor 
Alexander, during the sitting of the congress at 
Aix la-Chapelle, aud to compel him to issue a de- 
cree for the liberation of Napoleon, and the appoint- 
ment of his son to the throne of France, as if such 
had been the result of the deliberations of the con- 

ess. hose implicated were sentenced to impri- 
sonment for different periods, from one to three 
years; one of them was also to stand inthe pillory 
two hours and be branded. The wholeaflair ap- 
pears to have been ridiculous. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg, March 20.—On the fifth of the 
month the deputies, of Livonia, with their land-mar- 
shal at their head, had the honor of being present- 
ed to the Emperor, in. order to request the con- 
firmation of the new constitution for the peasants; 
they received a most gracious answer from his majes- 
ty, who observed: “It must be agreeable to your 
hearts to have eontributed to the happiness ofa nu- 
merous and important class of men, by concessions 
which facilitate the means of acquiring it to persons 
born with equal claimstoit. You have acted in the 
spirit of our age, in which liberal principles only can 
found the happiness of nations.” 

The nobility of the government of the Duna, have 
now also resolved onthe emancipation of the pea- 
sants, their vassals. 

A convention has been concluded, according to 
‘which, (even in the course of the present year, and 
before the commercial treaty, made with Russia, is 
in full force,) the woolen, linen, and leather manu- 
factures of Prussian origin, shall, if accompanied by 
authorities, certificates of origin, be greatly favor- 
edin respect to the import duties into the kingdom 
of Poland. 

WEST-INDIES. 

A letter from Havana, dated June 10, says—sDur- 
ing the last month there were 85 arrivals, of which 
52 were Americans—Departures 114, of which 58 
were Americans! !—and of the former 23 were Spa- 
nish, of the latter 33 Spanish—leaving only 10 ar- 
rivals and 23 departures of all other flags. 

A ship of the line is said to have sailed from Ha- 
vana en the 17th June, with eight millions of dol- 
lars on board—a very convenient cargo, every 
where. 

A dreadful sickness prevails at Havana—within 
two weeks 1050 persons died of it. 

SOUTH-AMERICA, 

An account seems fully confirmed, that lord 
Cochrane made an attack uponthe Spanish ships, 
lying in Callao, the port of Lima, and was unsuc- 
cessful, capturing only a gun boat, with 40 men. 
The Spanish forces consisted of two40 gun frigates, 
4 heavy corvettes, and 30 gun boats. 

A report was given out, as coming from lord 
Cochrane, that if the U. S$: frigate Macedonian at- 
tempted to force his blockade, that she would be 
fired upon. Ifit is rightful for the Macedonian to 


visit Callao,—we hope that his lordship will himself 
attack her, in the best ship that he has. Our frigate 
ived at Valparaiso early in January last. 
A pirate, under the patriet fag, said to be com- 
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manded by a person from Baltimore, was lately tak 
en possession of by a British vessel of war, and 
carried to Barbadoes—her -Ist lieut. was tucked up 
and received 50 lashes on his bare back. The pro- 
cedure ofthe British being made known to the com. 
mander of a Danish sloop of war at St. Thomas, he 
also captured a piratical schooner, and inflicted the 
same punishment on the 2d lieut. who, it seems; 
belonged to the neighborhood of Norfolk. 

Four ships, laden with English troops, were lately 
seen in the West-India seas, bound for Augostura. 

We have the Spanish details of M*Gregor’s de: 
feat at Porto Bello. They confirm what we hereto- 
fore believed, that he sacrificed a fine body of men 
to a palpable neglect of the most common duties of 
a commanding officer. A few days after the capture 
of his troops and his own flight, a vessel with a rein- 
forcement of 85 men, was captured in the harbor. 

By an arrival at New-York, we have the following 
account of the proceedings of the Chilian forces— 
“The port of Payta, in Peru, has been taken by the 
patriots. A patriot frigate, said to be commanded by 
a Frenchman, with a schooner in company, in the 
month of May, entered the port of Realaxo, in Ni- 
carasua, and took four vessels, two of which he car- 
ried off, and destroyed the others. Two of the 
crew, who deserted at this place, reported that she 
had recently captured a Spanish galleon, from San 
Blas bound to Maniila,having on board upwards of a 
million of dollars. ‘The same frigate had been into 
Colema, on the coast of Mexico, and succeeded in 
making some plunder. 

Proclamation—by lord Cochrane, vice admiral of 
Chili, admiral and commander in chief of the ships 
and vessels of the state. 

Being authorised and commanded by the supreme 
government of Chili, strictly to blockade the ports, 
bays, harbors, and the whole coast of the kingdom 
of Peru, I hereby declare as follows: 

1st. That the port of Callao, and all the other 
ports, bays and harbors, as well as the line of coasts 
from the port of Guayaquil to Alacama, in Peru, are 
in a state of formal blockade. 

2d. All vessels are strictly prohibited from car- 
rying on any commerce, or holding any communi- 
cation with the said ports and places, within the 
mentioned line of blockade. 

Sd. No ships or vessels belonging to friendly or 
neutral powers, now in the bay of Callao, or in any 
of the ports or anchorage comprehended within the 
blockade aforesaid, shall be permitted to sail there- 
from after the lapse of 8 days from the date hereof. 

4th. No neutral flag shall in any case be suffered 
to cover or neutralize the property of Spaniards, or 
of the inhabitants of the countries subject to the 
king of Spain. 

Sth. Any neutral vessels navigating under false 
or double papers, or which shall not have the ne- 
cessary documents to prove the ownership of the 
property, shall suffer the penalties applicable to 
the goods and merchandize of enemies. 

6th. Every neutral vessel which shall have on 
board military officers, masters,supercargoes or met- 
chants of the countries subject to the king of Spain, 
shall be sent to Valparaiso, there to be adjudged 
according to the law of nations. 

7th. The present notification shall be transmitted 
to those whom it may concern. 7 

Given on hoard the O’Higgins, bearing the flag of 
the commander in chief, in the bay of Callao, this 
1st day of March, 1819. 

Signed 

By his lerdship’s command, : 

Ante. A. Font; Secretar. 


COCHRANE. 
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List of vessels at Callao, ordered off by lord Cochrane, 
lst March, 1819. ig 
American—ships Two Catharines, Hyatt; Flying 
Fish, Fitch; Beaver, Cleveland; brigs Macedonia, 
Smith; Boxer, Skiddy; Canton, Coffin, late Timison,. 
English—Indian Oak, Guttrick; Inspector; Clo- 
tilda; Columbia; Catalina. 
French—La Gazette, of Port Malo. 
Demerara, May 5..-Hlis majesty’s sloop Ontario, 
arrived at Barbadoes, a few days since spoke the 
Lisse, and was inforined that the British frigate An- 
dromache was blockaded ina port of Chil, by lord 
Cochrane, with two 60 gun ships, ‘she having on 
board six millions of dollars, Spanish property. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The president of the Uni:ed States arrived at Nash- 
ville (from the seat of gen. Jackson, accompanied 
by that officer and gen. Gaines) onthe 9th ult. and 
was received with distinguished honors. Among 
the novelties on the occasion, a masonic lodge made 
a procession in form, to welcome the distinguished 
brother. Appropriate addresses and replies, as well 
dn behalf of the citizens, as of the lodge, were 
given andreceived. A public dinner formed a part 
of the testimonies of the respect of the people, af- 
ter which there was aball. It is expected that the 
president will decline a part of his projected tour, 
so as to return to Washington by the loth of the 
‘present month. Our last accounts of him left him 
in Frankfort, Ky. 

Cotton, at Augusta, 13 te 14 eents! 

Wheat, of the new crop, the first at market, has 
been sold at Frederickburg, Va. for 1. 12) per 
bushel. Several contracts have been made at $1. 

Flour is selling at Philadelphiafrom $64 per bbl. 
and at Baltimore tor $6. 

Revenue of the U. 8S. The receipts from the cus- 
toms for the quarter which ended on the S1st March, 
are said to exceed by nearly a million the corres- 
ponding quarter of last year—nett amount upwards 
of 4,300,u00. The amount received from the sales of 
public lands during the same quarter are said to 
be more than $1,1U0,000—independent of the Mis- 
Sissippi stock received on the same account; the pre- 
stnt quarter, it is supposed, will evea yet yield a 
greater amount. 

Naval supremacy. It is not long ago that the 
British, claiming the sea as their own, demanded 
that vessels of other nations, falling in with their 
squadrons, should douse their flags, and they fought 
Several battles because some were odstiniie enough 
to refuse to doit. It is a standing order, for our 
“tight little navy” that our ships shall salute those 
of other powers, gun for gun, and so forth, just ex- 
actly, inevery respect, as they salute or will salute 
us, and not otherwise—thus establishing the doc- 
trine that the ecean is the common highway of all 
mations. 

The Franklin 74, The muster roll of this elegant 
ship contains 777 names—and though she has been 
so long cruising in the Mediterranean, we \earn that 
she had only ten persons on her sick list. 

A merino was lately sheared at Fishkill, N. Y. 
which yielded eighteen and a half pounds of wool, 
ofa very fine staple, and from 16 to 18 inches in 
length. 

Revenue cuttere. Two very fine vessels have been 

recently launched at New York, intended for re- 
venue cutters at New Orleans and Mobile, 
A Turtle was lately caught in Pudding Creek, 
(East River,) Matthews county, Va. that weighed 
427 lbs. after discharging 16 gallons blood—eight 
fect long and three feet thick. 
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Iniand bills. The legislature of Massachusetts 
have passed an act regulating damages upon inland 
bills of exchange: Upon all such bills, payable with- 
in the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, or N. York, 3 per cent. on the 
amount of such bills—if payable within the states of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia or District of Celumbia, 5 per cent. If | 
payable within the states of North Carolina, Souths 
Carolina or Georgia, 6 per cent: If payable within 
any other ofthe U. States or the territories thereof, 
9 per cent. 

Indian execution. The body of an Indian, scalp- 
ed, with his scalp hanging to a pole, was lately 
found on the river Rogue. The name of the de. 
ceased was Waugan, and it is believed he was put 
to death by his own tribe on account of his mischiev- 
ous temper, and for his frequent depredations on 
the white people. 

“Colonization.” The Kentucky “Union” says— 
“We learn that afew days ago, three hundred ne- 
groes landed at Ripley, Ohio; and their number is 
shortly to be increased to five hundred. These 
negroes, it is said, have been freed by a Mr. Guess 
or Guest, who died some time since in Virginia.— 
Their intention, we understand,is to settle in Brown 
county, Ohio.” 

Osage, Anew townto be called “Osage,” is laid ° 
off at the point where the river of that name joins 
the Missouri. The neighboring country is rich and 
healthful, and the Osage river is navigable six huna 
dred miles. 

Burke’s description of a king.—About two years 
before the conclusion of the American war, on the 
oecasion of the king recommending in his speech 
further exertions against his unsubdued colonies, 
Burke declared—“he could not conceive any being 
under heaven, (which in its infinite wisdom tole- 
rates all sorts of existences,) more odious and dis- 
gustful, than an impotent, helpless creature, with- 
out civil wisdom, or military skill, bloated with 
pride and arrogance, calling for battles which he is 
not to fight. 

Western navigalion. The steam boat James Ross, 
lately made a passage from New Orleans to Louis= 
ville, about 1500 miles, in 14 days! What a progress 
2s this against the currents of the rivers of the west 
—what a field does it present to the speculative 
mind, disposed to anticipate the future condition of 
things! 

Lhe three Indians who murdered Messrs. Wood 
and Bishop, on the Portage river, in Ohio, have 
been arrested and tried, andtwo of them convicted 
of murder, before the court of common pleas, held 
at Norwalk (Ohio)—they were to be hung on the 
first instant. The third, a lad of 16 years, was ac~ 
quitted. 

“Elegant extract’? The following was published 
in the Rhode Island papers some time ago, as an 
extract from the speech of a certain Elisha R. Pot- 
ter, in the general assembly of that state: 

“I am not afraid of exercising the powers of this 
house: Iam not afraid to declare my views of the 
powers of the general assembly. The powers of 
this house are unlimitted: they being without a writ- 
ten constitution, are omnipotent: they have as much 
right to govern the affairs of this state and the citi- 
zens, as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe has to 
manage his own affairs.? 

Emg ation. About 2009 emigrants, chiefly Irish, 
hadarrivedat St. Johns, N. B. in 10 days previous 
to the 17th ult. The destination of the most of 
them is the United States, into which they are dui- 





ty arriving by schooner loastss 
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Hydrophobia, Another fatal case has occurred at 
Philadelphia. A young woman, 19 years of age, 
was the victim—she had been bitten about 4 weeks 
before, and died in 38 hours after the appearance 
of the symptoms, though attended by three respec- 
table physicians. 

A child at Brooklyn, N. Y. was so severely lacera- 
ted by the bite ofa dog, supposedto be mad, that 
her hand and wrist were amputated. Tue scull-cap 
was also administered to her. 

Dogs. The cry of “mad dog’”’ being up at Phila- 
delphia, cart-loads of those animals are picked up 
in the city and kille¢. There certainly are much 
too many of them in all our cities. 


Stone, are proceeding onwards. The Expedition 
was oif Belle Fountaine on the 20th of May, having 
encountered several difficulties, from sand bars and 
snag’s or planters, in navigating the Missouri. The 
rest of the boats were below. ihe U.S. boat West. 
ern Engineer, was expected every day. 

The Western Expedition.—The St. Louis Gazette, 
of the 26th of May, s:ates that the steam boat John. 
son passed that place on the 19th ult. with troops, 
&c. for the Yellow Stone. 

A gentlemen at fort Osage, on the Missouri, ing 
letter to us, under date of the 17th of May, onthe 
subject of this interesting enterprize, observes, that 
“col. James Johnson is expected to be at St. Louis, 





Connecticut. he population of the respective 


towns of Connecticut, as ascertained by census in! 


the years 1756, and 1774, has been recently publish- 
ed—but every general purpose will be accomplish-; 
ed by giving the following recapitulation by coun- 
ties: 


with his steam boats, by the 15th of this month. If he 
succeeds in his enterprize, (of which I have no 
doubts) he will have done more for the benefit of 
the western country, indeed I may say for the whole 
union, than any other man (except Jackson) ever 
did, He will have opened a safe and easy commu. 











Total, 125975 3019 191392 6164 
The counties of Middlesex and Tolland—have 
since been formed from other counties. 
Distribution of caloric for the month of April, 1819. 


1756 1774 | nication to China; which will give such a spur te 

Whites vlucks, Whites blacks.’ commercial enterprize that ten years will not pass 

Hartford,  - = 39714 854 | 5U679 1215: away before we shall have the rich productions of 
New Haven, - 17955 226} 25896 925 that country transported from Canton to the Colum. 
New London, - = 22015 829] 31542 2030 pia, up that river to the mountains, over the moun- 
Fairfield, - : 19849 711 | 28936 1214 tains and down the Missouri and Mississippi, all the 
Windham, - - 19669 345 | 27494 634) way (mountains and all) by the potent power of 
Litchfield,- — - LWZ7S 34) 25845 440 steam. These are not idle dreams, rely upon it: to 


“me it seems much less difficult than it was univer- 
_ sally considered, when I first came here, to navigate 
‘the Missouri with sail boats. 

Hat making. Mr. Silas Mason, of Dedham, has in- 
vented a carding machine, expressly calculated for 


North W. of the capitol. Sa geute highest. lowest. the maneiactare of wool hats. it produces the hat 

Zanesville, lat. 39 59 long. 4 53 55 67 83 23 jin its conic form, all in one operation. 
Marietta, 39 30 4 28 54 33 89 28 Cotton. The following extract from a late Liver- 
oo apes ca a 33 | pool letter, shews the Aighest prices of cotton in that 
Jeffersonville, 38 03 & 34 57 77 78 23 {market in May, 1818, and May, 1819. 
Huntsville, 34 36 9 55 62 67 St 32 . May, 1318. May, 1819. 
Savannah, 32 08 414 fi4 07 89 34 
Ouachita, 31 50 15 10 72 33 87 48 i ae A 

It is worth notice that the coldest day, in each of Sea Island - - - 4 6 3 0 
the eight positions, was the same day—the Ist of} Upland bowed - - - 110 AS 
April—in a space of about eleven degrees of longi-| New-Orleans - - - 2 0 1 3 
tude and more than eight of latitude. Pernambuco - - - 2 3 1 6 

At Zanesville, the martin and common swallow | Bahia — - : . 2 14 1 4% 
first appeared on the 10th; the peachand apricot} Maranham - - . ee ae 1 44 
were in bloom on the 16th—the apple on the 27th, | Demerara - - - 2 4 1 6 

At Marietra, the presence of martins, and the|Barbadoes - - - - Ill 1 34 
bloom, were 3 or 4 days earlier, and about the same | Common W. I. - - 1 10 ; Zs 
at Cincinnati. ; RE Og ce we ee 0 11 

At Ouachita, every forest tree was green on the| Bengal - : - - L 3s 0 8 


i5th ofthe month. No birdsof passage seen there 
during the month, excepta few of the large cranes, 
(grus Americana, of Brissot). Sugar cane in the 
gardens tweive inches high—the growth of only 16 
days from the time of sprouting. Onthe 30th, the 
river, (Ouachita) was rising rapidly, and about as 
high onthe same day in 1818, viz: 52 feet above low 
water mark. 

The geographic positions of the places above- 
mentioned, (Savannah excepted, ) are iounded chicf- 
jy on the surveys of the public lands of the United 
States; a system of peculiar beauty and utility. On 
this sysiem, remarks will be made hereafter. 

General land office, June 15, 1819. J.-M. 

Died, on the 27th of May, at Marietta, O.—Com. 
Abraham Whipple, a native of Rhode Island—a gal- 
lant naval officer of the revolution. He is said to 
have been the frst American who dared to fire a 
shot on the water in defiance of the British flag, 
witch he ventured to do on the 25th of Juve, 1775. 


Yellow Stone e rhedition. 


voyage up the Missouri to the mouth of the Yellow 


The steam boats Jefler-. 
on, Jounson, Calhounand Expedition, engaged ina} 


AMabama. The governor of Alabama territory, 
under the authority of the legislature, on the fourth 
week in May, offered 183 half acre lots for sale, in 
the town of Cahaba, being part of the lands given 
by the president of the United States to the territo- 
ry of Alabama for the purpose of a permanent seat 
of government, to erect the public buildings, &e. 
101 lots were bid off for an aggregate of upwards 
of 96,090 dollars. The highest price given for a 
lot was 6,025 dollars, another sold for 5,000—of the 
number sald, none went olf for less than 500 dollars, 
with thre exception of one, which being low and 
wet situated, went off a little under 300 dollars. 

At the St. Stephen’s sales, in April last, land sold 
livery high, many tracts on the river, commanding 
upwar's of fort y dollars per acre; one tract sold at 
(96 dollars 50 cents per acre. Many tracts of high 
land brought 20 to 40 dollursan acre. At the May 
isiles at Cahaba none of the Jand lay on the mvery 
though the upland sold high—many tracts at ‘rom 
25 to 35 dollars.—Kusr. Ree. 

“he keel of a 74 guh-ship was laid at the navy 
iyard, Portsmouth, N. H. a few days ago. 











